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SELF-REALIZATION AND THE CRITERION 
OF GOODNESS. 

DESPITE its general acceptance in one form or another, the 
self-realization theory is not entirely satisfactory as a solu- 
tion of the ethical problem. Its defects have been recently pointed 
out in a manner so forcible as to command the attention of those 
who for various reasons are inclined to this view. Professor W. 
R. Sorley has criticised ' self-realization ' because it affords no 
standard of moral judgment. To justify its existence an ethical 
theory must furnish, he believes, some criterion whereby it may 
be possible to distinguish between good and bad actions. This, 
self-realization fails to supply, since all acts are equally expressive 
of the self. " In every action whatever of a conscious being," 
he says, " self-realization may be said to be the end : some 
capacity is being developed, satisfaction is being sought for some 
desire. A man may develop his capacities, seek and to some 
extent attain self-satisfaction, — in a manner realize himself, — 
not only in devotion to a scientific or artistic ideal or in labours 
for a common good, but also in selfish pursuit of power or even in 
sensual enjoyment. So far as the word ' self-realization ' can be 
made to cover such different activities, it is void of moral con- 
tent and cannot express the nature of the moral ideal." 1 In a 
different connection Professor J. E. Boodin makes the same criti- 
cism, that self-realization fails to furnish a standard for the eval- 
uation of conduct. " There are many types of selves and each 
type desires its own fulfillment. If Self-realization is to be the 
criterion of life, what self is to be realized, the baboon self, the 
pig self or what sort of self? If all but human selves are to be 
excluded, what sort of human self? Not the criminal self or the 
insane self, surely ? Only a normal self could be the standard. 
As Plato says, it must be a very wise man who is to be the 
measure. But what is normal ? " 2 

These critics strike at a vital point in the theory they attack. 

1 Recent Tendencies in Ethics, p. 90. 

2 "TheOught and Reality," International Journal of Ethics, July, 1907, p. 457. 
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The defect dwelt upon is not an unimportant or external feature 
which can be easily removed. Instead, it appears to be insepa- 
rably connected with the fundamental principle of self-realiza- 
tion. For it is the peculiar merit as well as the distinguishing 
characteristic of this doctrine that it finds the Good not in the 
exercise of any one part or faculty of human nature, but in the 
symmetrical development of the whole self. But does not this 
fact, which is the boast of the self-realizationist, — that his theory 
recognizes as equally legitimate and worthy all the tendencies 
and powers of conscious personality, — prove a stumbling-block 
when the attempt is made to use the theory as a basis of moral 
judgment? For how discriminate between acts, approving some 
as good and condemning others as bad, when all are equally 
natural expressions of the self? And how impose the same 
standard upon different selves, when they vary in character and 
ability, and the ideal demands that each should realize his own 
capacities ? 

Because they exalt one side of human nature at the expense 
of the rest, the time-honored doctrines of Hedonism and Ra- 
tionalism have been discarded. But by virtue of this very qual- 
ity, — one-sidedness, if you will, — they succeed where self-re- 
alization seems to fail, in furnishing a definite standard of moral 
judgment. Take Hedonism for instance ; pleasant feeling is de- 
clared to be the Good. Hence all acts that bring pleasure now 
or in the future are morally good ; all acts that bring pain are 
morally bad ; all other acts are morally indifferent. The case is 
the same with Rationalism, if the exercise of reason be substi- 
tuted for the feeling of pleasure. If we take either of these two 
doctrines as a rule of life, we can contrast acts which satisfy the 
chosen part of the self with acts that satisfy other parts, draw a 
sharp line of distinction between them, and judge the former 
actions to be good, the latter to be bad. Thus we gain a ser- 
viceable principle for the ordering of our lives, which is cer- 
tainly better than no principle at all, and perhaps better than a 
principle which presents an attractive ideal but supplies no guide 
for the conduct of daily life. 

Are the opponents of self-realization right, therefore, in main- 
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taining that it furnishes no definite standard for the evaluation of 
conduct ? Before admitting that the theory possesses this grave 
if not fatal defect, we should carefully re-examine it, particularly 
in its implications as to moral value. If any criterion of right and 
wrong is necessarily implied in it, we may hope in this way to 
discover such criterion and exhibit it with convincing clearness. 
Let us try thus to go to the root of the difficulty. 

All value is relative to the needs or capacities of conscious 
beings. Hence the criterion of value depends upon the nature 
of the need to be fulfilled, the capacity to be realized. An ob- 
ject or action has more value as it better fulfills the need, realizes 
the capacity which is the ground of its worth. This, of course, 
is true of moral value. But the question is, What need or 
capacity is the ground of moral value ? The different ethical 
theories have returned different answers, for the most part sin- 
gling out some one aspect or activity of the human self. Ration- 
alism, for example, chooses reason, Hedonism feeling, and Ener- 
gism will. In any of these cases the criterion of moral value is ob- 
vious. The bearing which an action has upon the satisfaction of 
the faculty singled out for emphasis decides whether it is good or 
bad. Self-realization, however, refuses to take any one part or 
aspect of human nature as the ground of moral worth, insisting 
that morality demands the realization of the whole self with all 
its aspects and activities. In other words, it chooses as its prin- 
ciple the self in its unity in preference to an isolated element. 
Here, too, the ground of value chosen determines the criterion 
by which we evaluate actions and objects. Plainly such a crite- 
rion is implicit in the self-realization view. The difficulty thus 
resolves itself into gaining such a clear conception of the demands 
of the self in its unity as will enable us to discriminate between 
actions which fulfill these demands, and are hence good, and ac- 
tions which gratify only a part of self, and are accordingly bad. 

A clear conception of the self in its unity is not obtained by 
regarding it as a combination of elements. This is the error into 
which many self-realizationists have fallen. Such a conception 
is based upon a structural analysis of conscious life in which 
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many different impulses and activities are distinguished. The 
result of the analysis is naturally abstract, and when the parts 
distinguished are added together and taken for the whole, this 
latter is an aggregate, untrue to reality and not the unity sought 
for. The self is thought of as related to the single capacity as a 
sum to one of its components, and goodness becomes a question 
of the number of capacities realized. If, in contrast to this, the 
essential unity of the self is to be adequately understood, we must 
conceive of it dynamically, must discover what its function is, 
what it does. When once the central function of the self is 
firmly grasped, the different capacities will fall into an organic 
system, being related as means to the one supreme end. 

Conceived thus dynamically, the self is seen to be an organiz- 
ing agency. Its function is to be a microcosm, expressing the 
universe from an individual point of view. By a process of dif- 
ferentiation and integration, it realizes within its own unity a sys- 
tem of objects through which its various impulses gain requisite 
satisfaction, a community of persons with whose larger good its 
individual interest is joined, and a cosmic order in which this 
wider human welfare is provided for and conserved. A clearer 
meaning will be given to the statement that the self in its unity 
is a principle of organization, and, at the same time, ample proof 
of the correctness of this assertion will be furnished, if we recog- 
nize in the first place that volition alone among the activities of 
the self completely expresses its whole nature, and then go on to 
see that volition is essentially an organizing activity. 

The activity of volition is a complete expression of the nature 
of the self, as a unity conditioned by the opposition of subject 
and object, which opposition is in its turn being constantly sur- 
mounted and overcome within the transcending unity of self-hood. 
Volition, in fact, epitomizes the principle of self-conscious person- 
ality. In the volitional process we behold the unity of the self 
giving way to difference and opposition when the object is con- 
sciously chosen for pursuit. Inasmuch as the object is an object 
only so far as it exists for the self, it has a place within the unity 
of self-hood from the very first moment when it was contem- 
plated as a possibility of action. But since, as an end, it is not 
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achieved but only desired, the object exists without the self and 
stands in opposition to it. Thus tension and conflict are intro- 
duced into the unity of self-consciousness. This very conflict is 
instrumental, however, in introducing a new and fuller unity. 
For, as soon as the object is laid hold of by the self as an object 
of its choosing, we have the beginning of a new unity that is 
established as, in the course of pursuit and attainment, the object 
is drawn within the expanding life of the self. In volition, there- 
fore, the inmost nature of self-conscious personality is revealed 
as a spiritual activity which sunders itself in realizing itself, be- 
ing divided into subjective desire and objective end, but through 
this very diremption strengthening and enriching its own unitary 
life. 

As the central and characteristic activity of the self, volition is 
not one ' faculty ' among many, but the comprehensive activity 
which includes all others. Thus it involves aspects of thought, 
feeling, and action (in the narrower sense), being in its complete- 
ness a union of three elements, an object understood, a feeling 
aroused, and an effort put forth. Both thought and feeling, 
when taken independently, are one-sided and partial expressions 
of the self. Thought is one-sided in its emphasis upon objec- 
tivity. Of course the self as knower is present in every act of 
knowledge, yet in thought the reference is always to, and the 
emphasis upon, an objective reality which possesses authority 
over the knowing subject. Feeling is equally one-sided in its 
subjectivity. Although it has objective conditions, feeling con- 
cerns primarily the state of the subject. But volition, on the 
contrary, gives full expression to the whole self, subject and ob- 
ject, acting in completest interdependence and balanced unity. 
Hence thought and feeling appear in their real significance 
only when seen as functions within the volitional process. Here 
their one-sidedness is cancelled and each appears in its true office 
as means to that end which is supreme in all personal life, — self- 
realization. Through thought the self constructs an object 
which, by virtue of its nature as understood, appeals to it and 
arouses feelings of desire. By effort the externality of this ob- 
ject is overcome, it is given a place within the life of the self, the 
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feeling of desire is transformed into that of satisfaction, and thus 
a step is taken in the realization of the self. 

If these considerations are sufficient to prove that volition com- 
pletely expresses the whole self, an examination of the simplest 
act of will is enough to show that it is essentially a principle of 
organization. We all know that our wills are constantly select- 
ing new objects and adjusting them to the unity of our personal 
lives. The result is to increase the complexity (i. e., both the 
difference and the unity) of conscious experience. The two fea- 
tures of differentiation and integration, which accompany all organ- 
ization, are thus clearly present in the volitional process, — differ- 
entiation in the introduction of new ends and objects, which de- 
stroy the unity and equilibrium of the self, and integration in the 
attainment of these ends and objects, which restores the original 
unity with a richer and more varied content. A review of the 
leading forms of voluntary action affords further evidence that 
the work of volition is one of organization. In simple impulsive 
action, an object is first distinguished by the exercise of attention 
and then appropriated by an outgoing activity of the self. In 
selective action, again, an object is chosen because it agrees with 
a controlling purpose or tendency with which the interest of the 
self is for the time identified. And through the highest form of 
action, where choice is preceded by a weighing of motives and a 
consideration of ultimate consequences of alternative lines of ac- 
tion, these controlling purposes are so correlated and adjusted as 
to form an organized system of principles which represents the 
good of the whole self. Thus, as we follow volition through the 
different forms which it takes in the course of its development, 
we find it effecting in each successive stage a more thorough and 
elaborate organization of conduct. To be sure, the higher stages 
in this development are never reached in the case of many indi- 
viduals, but such is the normal development of volition when con- 
tinuously exercised, the goal of which is the complete organiza- 
tion of the life of the self. 

This process of self-organization is also a true self-determi- 
nation. It is the process whereby the self realizes its own free- 
dom. As an active principle of synthesis, the self has an infinite 
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capacity and is able to embrace universal reality within the scope 
of its life. But, without such a progressive organization as we 
have been considering, it would remain a mere formal principle of 
unity devoid of content, a capacity unrealized. Through this 
continued differentiation and integration, however, it acquires an 
objective content which gives it reality as a free spirit. By the 
exercise of thought it becomes aware of a world of objects and 
of persons which appeal to it in various ways. These objects are 
not external to the self as physical objects are external to each 
other in space ; for they are all embraced within the unity of 
conscious experience. But they are external to, and hence limit, 
the self as objects unattained which are not really a part of its 
nature and only arouse its desire. How is the self to surmount 
this opposition and remove the limit which is thus imposed 
upon its freedom? Obviously by the organizing activity of 
volition, in which the opposition of the object is overcome and 
is appropriated by the self. This simple act of impulse is the 
first step in self-determination. Suppose that the self continues 
to act from impulse, however, pursuing now this and now that 
object as it chances to make a momentary appeal. Its conduct 
is not wholly self-determined. The self of the moment finds 
expression in the impulsive action ; but when, in an after moment, 
it is discovered that the act in obedience to this impulse has 
prevented the satisfaction of another desire now more strongly 
felt, the act is bitterly regretted. Such impulsive action does not, 
therefore, express the whole self. How is the self to find com- 
plete expression ? How is conduct to become entirely self-deter- 
mined ? Certainly not by resisting the appeal of all objects and 
thus withdrawing from the world of action. Rather it is by 
resisting the strength of present impulse and bringing every 
action under the control of principles and purposes deliberately 
adopted by the self as a whole. The subjection of every action 
to such control means that all the different acts which make up 
the sum-total of conduct shall be perfectly adjusted to one 
another, and become parts of an organized system related 
functionally as means to the achievement of a single supreme 
end. This organization of conduct is just the work undertaken 
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by volition, and its achievement depends upon the degree to 
which volition is exercised. It signifies the extension of the 
power of the self over a greater and greater field, in truth, the 
progressive realization of its freedom. 

When we thus understand the nature and function of the self, 
the ideal of self-realization supplies at once a well-defined stand- 
ard of moral judgment. Since the self is essentially an organiz- 
ing agency, the object of supreme worth is a completely organized 
life, and the criterion of moral value must refer directly to such 
organization. An act is good in the degree in which it promotes 
self- organization, and bad to the extent that it hinders the 
same process. In other words, the ideal demands that every act 
shall be a function of the central process of organization through 
which the unity of the self is expressed. The single act which 
promotes self-organization thus shares the absolute value pos- 
sessed by the ideal. The obligation to perform it is categorical 
in its imperativeness, for the act in question is a means to the 
attainment of the one end which has unconditioned worth and 
absolute authority. All acts that tend to prevent the attainment 
of this end are, on the other hand, utterly condemned. They are 
morbid growths which threaten the health of the moral organism, 
and they must in consequence be ruthlessly cut away. Self- 
realization is not limited, then, to vague and ambiguous recom- 
mendations ; it issues definite and peremptory commands, and 
justifies extreme measures in their execution. 

A difficulty arises quite naturally at this point which requires 
for its removal some further explanation of the interpretation of 
self-realization given in the foregoing pages. If moral value be 
thus attributed to self-organization, is not the goodness of any 
life determined wholly by the formal completeness of its organi- 
zation without regard to the character of the activities which 
make up its content ? If so, is not the conduct of the shrewd 
and calculating criminal, all of whose actions are strictly subordi- 
nated to his ruling purpose, sinister as this may be, of equal 
worth with that of the philanthropist whose every effort is given 
to the service of humanity ? And is not a life devoted entirely to 
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the attainment of one end, such as revenge for a murdered parent 
or kinsman, well-organized, and hence deserving of a high degree 
of moral approval ? 

In answer to these questions, it is only necessary to say that it 
is not mere organization, organization in the abstract, to which 
moral value is attributed. It is the organization of the human 
self, of human conduct under the actual conditions of human 
life. The course and characteristics of this particular process of 
organization cannot therefore be deduced from the concept of 
organization in general. They can be discovered only by a study 
of the moral experience of humanity. The fact that every self 
is qua self an organizing agency determines the form of the moral 
ideal for all. But the content depends upon the conditions and 
circumstances of human life, upon the temperament and ability, 
the environment and opportunities, of the self. Of course these 
conditions vary with each individual and produce a correspond- 
ing variation in the content of the ideal. But while there is so 
great a degree of variation, still the content of the ideal is not 
entirely subjective and indeterminate. Certain fundamental con- 
ditions are the same for all human life. These uniform condi- 
tions make certain adjustments necessary in the case of every 
individual, if he is to attain the ideal of a completely organized 
life. Such forms of action, because necessary to organization, 
share the absolute value possessed by the ideal. Their value as 
required steps in self-organization is attested by their common 
recognition in the guise of the familiar virtues. 

What are these fundamental conditions which determine the 
course of organization in the human self? The first is the pos- 
session by all men in common of a number of natural impulses. 
Some of these spring from physical needs which man shares 
with his animal progenitors. Such are the desire for food and 
shelter, the sexual and the play instincts. Others are connected 
with those mental capacities which man alone exhibits in their 
full development. The desire for companionship, the craving 
for knowledge, and the aesthetic impulse are examples of this 
class. These different impulses require different objects for their 
gratification and inevitably come into conflict. The first step in 
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self-organization must therefore be the removal of this conflict 
and the adjustment and coordination of these opposing impulses. 
The ideal will permit each impulse to act only as a function of 
the unity of the self, being integrated into an organic system in 
which the good of the whole is the good of each member. This 
adjustment is not merely a compromise, however, in which the 
equal rights of all impulses as independent units is admitted. 
Certain ones may deserve an exceptional degree of expression 
because more closely identified than others with the welfare ot 
the whole self, as, for instance, the impulse of intellectual curi- 
osity, which, by increasing knowledge, assists in the satisfaction 
of all other desires. Moreover, the process may be relatively 
complicated, subordinate groups being formed within the larger 
system, as when the various animal impulses are comprehended 
within the general purpose to maintain physical health and well- 
being. But the result is always the formation of a unified self- 
interest which provides for the maximum of satisfaction for the 
self as individual. The view that the moral ideal demands a 
functional adjustment of the different tendencies of the self is as 
old as Plato and Aristotle. According to Plato, justice, the 
supreme and all-inclusive virtue, consists in a strict division of 
labor and a harmonious cooperation between the three principles 
in the nature of the individual. 1 Aristotle, in his doctrine of the 
mean, would allow to each impulse that measure of gratification 
consistent with the realization of the end, which is the fulfill- 
ment of all of man's capacities under the guidance of reason. 2 
The growth of a definite self-interest in the individual is accom- 
panied by a growing consciousness of the interests of others. 
The interest of the self is seen to differ from, and often to oppose, 
the interests of others. Yet the social relation is a universal and 
essential condition of human life. Self-organization, therefore 
requires as the second condition of its progress the adjustment 
of these opposing interests. Now it may appear that in this case 
the adjustment is not within the self, but is of the self to some- 
thing without. Duty seems here to be external and not grounded 

1 Republic, 443c. 

2 Nicomachean Ethics, 1106b. 
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on the good of the self. But the very fact that an obligation is 
felt to consider the interests of others shows that these are not 
really external. They are only external to the narrow and lim- 
ited self which is actual, and not to the larger nature existing in 
potentia. It is true that another's good does not make the im- 
mediate and vital appeal that one's own interest does, because our 
neighbor's desires are only imagined while our own are felt. Self- 
realization calls for true self-sacrifice at this stage, in the sense 
that the individual is compelled to give up what appeals to him 
at the time as his good. But when the hard duty is unflinchingly 
performed and the painful adjustment of selfish to social welfare 
is resolutely made, the interest of the self is steadily enlarged 
until it includes the good of others and even of all humanity. 
The extension of the feeling of sympathy gives to the good of 
fellow-men the same emotional appeal possessed by the interest 
of self. The type of organization thus achieved in the social 
sphere differs from that attained among the impulses of the indi- 
vidual. For the many selves, each with a different interest, are 
not related as means to some further end, but are treated as ends 
in themselves. The result of the adjustment is the development 
within each self of a 'kingdom of ends ' in which each member, 
by virtue of his independent self-hood, has equal worth. Into 
this system representing the good of selves in society, or of the 
larger ' social ' self, the interest of the self as individual must be 
fully integrated as the second step in self-organization. The 
necessity of this adjustment with its accompanying self-sacrifice 
was not fully apprecfated by the Greek moralists ; it was first 
recognized with clearness in the ethics of Christianity. 

A third condition is essential to all human life. Every man 
as a real being is a constituent part of universal reality. Self- 
organization hence requires, as the final step in its progress, the 
adjustment of the human self to the universe or the cosmic order. 
This adjustment carries us beyond the sphere of morality into 
that of religion ; for it is more a matter of thought and feeling 
than of action. Still the complete organization of human life 
makes necessary at least a certain attitude or disposition of will 
toward the universe, a willingness to cooperate with and assist 
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the controlling forces of the cosmic order. And, if these forces 
be recognized as intelligent in character and benevolent in pur- 
pose, man finds in union with them a full and final realization of his 
highest self, the divine principle in his nature, and becomes a ver- 
itable microcosm, a personal expression of Absolute Reality. 

The worth of a criterion of good and evil is best seen when it 
is put to practical use. We ask of such a criterion that it shall 
enable us to discriminate clearly between good and bad acts. 
According to the criterion which we have found implicit in the 
self-realization theory, only those acts are good which contribute 
to the organization of human conduct and character, or, in the 
sense previously explained, to the realization of human freedom. 
Let us, as a further test, apply this criterion to a typical case or 
two where a moral judgment is called for. First, consider an 
instance that concerns the individual primarily and has no direct 
social bearing. Suppose a person is called upon to decide which 
of two impulses, each in itself equally natural, it is right for him 
to follow. Shall he devote his evening to enjoyment at the 
opera or to the furtherance of a business project that promises 
money gain. His impulse to seek relaxation and pleasure is 
pitted against his acquisitive instinct. On which side is the 
right? Our criterion pronounces good the impulse that bet- 
ter fits in with that growing system of objects and aims which 
the individual has come to regard as his own interest, and con- 
demns the other as bad. Action which follows upon the former 
impulse strengthens organization, action upon the latter would 
weaken it. Take another instance which has a direct social 
reference. Self-interest demands the performance of a certain 
action, but this action is inimical to the interest of another. Is 
it good or bad ? Our criterion requires that the action be judged, 
not by its effect upon the interest of the self or upon the interest 
of the other as separable factors, but by its bearing upon that or- 
ganized system of personal interests which represents the welfare 
of a society of selves. If it promotes the organization of this 
system standing for social welfare, it is good ; if the reverse, it is 
bad. 

Of course this criterion furnished by the self-realization theory 
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is no infallible touchstone of good and evil, deciding for us in 
every case of moral perplexity. The most baffling instances of a 
' conflict of duties ' are those in which the situation is so compli- 
cated by reason of the many factors entering into it that the ap- 
plication of any standard of judgment, no matter how definite, is 
exceedingly difficult. But this is a disadvantage under which 
every moral criterion must labor and, as such, reflects no discredit 
upon any particular one. 

An advantage not inconsiderable of this interpretation of self- 
realization is that it brings the process of self-realization into line 
with the direction of universal evolution. Progress means organ- 
ization with increase of differentiation and integration in the 
physical world and in the organic sphere ; naturally we should ex- 
pect it to mean the same in the moral realm. Thus understanding 
it, we give moral values that grounding in the nature of the uni- 
verse which their absolute authority seems to demand. 

Henry W. Wright. 
Lake Forest College. 



